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Editorial 


MAN may be judged by the friends he makes, the books he reads, 
or the things he finds it worth-while to argue about. At Bristol the 
other day we staked our claim to be regarded as the sort of people 

who argue about books and reading. Unfortunately, we ourselves need most 
to be convinced of the justice of this claim—the outside world is all too 
ready to believe that bookishness is the beginning and end of librarianship, 
and that library assistants off duty grow white and bespectacled in literary 
pursuits. Whatever may have been our own feelings when we entered the 
profession, we find ourselves subject to a regrettable tendency to react against 
this conception: to regard books as our work, and to seek elsewhere our 
relaxation and our real enthusiasms. Most of us sooner or later rise above 
this non-professional attitude. We discover that our librarianship need not 
be pushed into the background by other off-duty activities, but that it can 
contribute to our enjoyment of those activities and can itself provide fields 
of interest no less refreshing and no less rewarding. 

Yet these two worlds of work and play are not always very closely 
related in our minds, and our practice of professional librarianship may even 
become a part-time, private affair, while our working day is cluttered up 
with tickets and time-sheets, issue methods and indices. Discussions such 
as the one we have just had at Bristol enable us to see our work in a new 
perspective—and we hope that this conference in particular will also have 
been valuable as a means of clarifying our ideas on a number of important 
and controversial topics.* 

The Library Association, in solemn conclave at Bournemouth, displays 
what an unkind critic might describe as a morbid interest in its own anatomy. 
This is, after all, the 75th anniversary of its foundation—a memorable event 
indeed, fully deserving of a paragraph in the L.A. Record, though as a 
conference theme it may seem to lack urgency. No doubt some lively 
papers will be fitted into an unpromising framework—the title of Mr. 
Tynemouth’s paper, for example, shows that he has accepted the A.A.L. 
brief with spirit—and there is cause for relief in the fact that flights of fancy 
this year will presumably be limited to the next twenty-five years instead of 
the next hundred. 


*The Bristol Conference will be reported fully in our next issue. 
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Council Notes 


That part of the March Council proceedings devoted to the consideration 
of the L.A. Council’s subscription proposals was reported last month so that 
it could be in the hands of members before the Library Association Annual 
General Meeting at Bournemouth. It will remain for the next meeting of 
the Council to consider the result. 

There is, however, one thing which can be said on one aspect of 
subscriptions—paying them. In future, members who have not paid their 
subscription to the Library Association by the thirtieth of June in each year 
will not be able to vote in the A.A.L. annual elections—as well as being 
barred from the L.A. poll—and will cease to be entitled to receive the 
Library Assistant. This new arrangement will make it possible as soon as 
practicable after July to reduce the order to the printers of the Library 
Assistant. The cost of printing a large number of copies above the figure of 
“capitation membership” has been a very serious drain on the limited 
resources of the A.A.L. in recent years. Many “spare” copies are no doubt 
passed on to newcomers who have not yet joined the Library Association 
and for whom therefore the A.A.L. receives no capitation grant. 

Once upon a time (it seems as long ago as that) when paper and printing 
were cheap, this pre-membership service was probably an economic invest- 
ment: the “spare” copies are the first national professional contacts that some 
assistants know. With the rising cost of production, without any compen- 
sating rise in per capita income, it is no longer possible for the A.A.L. to 
afford to make this free distribution, and although it is felt that many 
assistants have through this contact joined the Library Association sooner 
than they might otherwise have done, it is improbable that the parent asso- 
ciation would consider this as recruiting publicity “ranking for grant.” 

As an aside, it is perhaps appropriate to comment here that it is 
unfortunate for the A.A.L. as well as for the Library Association that more 
subscriptions are not paid promptly. It is bad finance to have to withdraw 
monies from deposit accounts, and worse to have to realise reserves, in 
order to tide an Association over lean months. It has been suggested that a 
discount should be given for prompt payment or that a surcharge should be 
placed upon others—it amounts to the same thing. The percentage of those 
paying promptly could be higher, and it is certain that many of the remainder 
are well-meaning members who somehow or other just “never get round to 
doing it.” Paying by Banker’s Order is rather like having a tooth out under 
gas: it is painless at the time and when you come to there is only the hole to 
remind you. However, not all of us have banking accounts. (At a library 
we knew, one member used to collect at the end of January the subscriptions 
of as many as cared to take advantage of his offer. This saved a considerable 
amount in postage, postal order poundage and cheque stamp duty, but 
most of us took advantage to save ourselves the bother of sending it off 
ourselves. Of course, it should have been the beginning of January, but 
having been paid on Christmas Eve . . 

The most important business of this lengthly March meeting was not 
the discussion on subscriptions, but the consideration of the final draft of 
the report on welfare and working conditions in municipal and country 
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libraries. This is known, in the Council at any rate, as the “ Tighe” report, 
because almost the whole of the research has been done by Mr. F. C. Tighe, 
B.A., F.L.A., a Past-President of the A.A.L. and at present Deputy City 
Librarian of Nottingham. He will be describing the revelations of the 
questionnaire and discussing the recommendations arising, in a future number 
of the Library Assistant. 


It is appropriate at this point to recall the part played by the A.A.L. 
in the improvement of the conditions of employment in libraries. Previous 
similar reports of 1911 and 1931 influenced to no small degree the conditions 
under which we work to-day. The 1931 report suggested 42 hours per week 
as a maximum and 38 as a desirable target. Before the 1931 report it was 
common to talk, not of evenings on duty, but of the number of evenings off— 
and not always in the plural. With the coming into force of the “ charter,” 
the length of the working week is fixed, but there are still authorities who 
manage to cram an amazing combination of inconveniences into 38 hours. 
The progress of the Report will be watched with interest. 


Before rising (much later than usual) Council agreed to support a 
Liverpool and District motion to the Annual General Meeting at Bath to 
add the immediate Past-President to the Council for one year; to meet in 
May ; and, to ask the Library Association to consider taking action against 
members who accept posts advertised at inadequate salaries. . 

W.T. 


NOW READY 


Fer the Entrance and Registration Student... 
The A.A.L. GUIDE, volume I. 5s. 6d. post free. (4s. 6d. 


to members). 
For the Fimals Student. . . 
The A.A.L. GUIDE, volume II. 12s. post free. (9s. 6d. 


to members). 


Both volumes edited by Dr. A. J. Walford 


The syllabus surveyed, with full guidance on methods of study, 
appropriate text-books, systematic note-taking, examination 
technique, etc., etc. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
THE HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, 
F. D. COLE, F.L.A., 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, PORCHESTER ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
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Abstracts and Library Science 


J. S. RIPPON anp D. J. FOSKETT. 
Research Division, The Metal Box Co., Ltd. 
I 


HE value of the publication and communication of results has long been 
T appreciated in the sciences, and reviews of periodical articles, as well as 

of books, have been published at least since the eighteenth century. In 
the nineteenth century, several journals began to publish abstracts, which 
became more desirable and popular as the number of journals publishing 
original papers increased. The Pharmaceutisches Centralblatt began in 1830, 
the abstracts section of the Journal of the Chemical Society in 1871, Science 
Abstracts in 1898, Chemical Abstracts in 1907, and some idea of the extent 
of the published literature may be gathered from the fact that Science 
Abstracts (Physics and Electrical Engineering) covered 102 journals in 1898, 
increasing to 118 in 1899 and 123 in 1900. 

Abstracts have two main purposes: to draw attention to newly-published 
work, and to provide in a convenient form a record of the literature. The 
first may be fulfilled in one or two ways; the abstract may be intended to 
serve either as a brief guide to indicate a new paper, or as a substitute con- 
taining a statement of the information in the paper. These two types are in 
fact called “ indicative” and “informative” abstracts, though it has been 
pointed out! that there is no clear dividing line between them, and the same 
journal may publish both types. There is considerable difference of opinion 
over the value of each type, but it seems clear that, while informative 
abstracts may be more difficult and expensive to produce, they can to some 
extent replace the original. Where indicative abstracts are used, reference 
to the original paper will almost always be necessary. The major function 
is of course to give publicity to new work so that others do not have to 
repeat it to obtain the results ; but in view of the present enormous output, 
which seems likely to keep growing as more organisations carry out research 
and publish their results, the time actually spent reading may involve con- 
siderable waste. This means that if the essential information can be obtained 
from an abstract, the research worker will not have to read the original, 
which may effect considerable economies in time and labour, especially if 
the article has to be borrowed. 

This is particularly evident when abstracts are used in their second 
function, as a record of the literature. Librarians are well aware that the 
value of bibliographies is greatly increased if they have authoritative anno- 
tations; abstracts may be considered as annotated bibliographies of periodical 
articles (though many abstracts journals include book reviews as well). When 
selecting a book to offer a reader making a subject request, an annotated 
catalogue or bibliography is of great assistance to the librarian. Using an 
abstracts journal in this way when searching for more specific items of infor- 
mation, it is often possible to give the reader a complete answer to his 
question. For example, in a food technology laboratory it recently became 
necessary to find out the composition of tamarind fruit. This could have 
been done by analysis, involving time, labour and material. Reference to the 
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indexes of books on food technology brought no information of any value, 
but a few minutes’ search in Chemical Abstracts \ed to an article called 
“ Tartaric acid and other constituents in the fruits of Tamarindus indica,” 
published in Chronica Naturae, Vol. 104, No. 1, pp. 8—11, in 1948. The 
abstract gave full details, and was a completely satisfactory answer to the 
enquiry. Many other similar examples could be given, showing how a refer- 
ence librarian can assist in the communication of knowledge by the use of 
abstracts. 

When the range of subjects covered by abstracting is considered, it 
becomes obvious that libraries making good use of them have at their disposal 
a vast amount of information. During the nineteenth century, progress was 
most consistent in science, particularly in chemistry, which has always been 
one of the best documented fields in the whole of knowledge. With the 
recognition of the interdependence of science and technology which dawned 
at the end of the last century, the use of abstracts spread widely throughout 
industry, and when the Research Associations of the D.S.I.R. were set up, 
one of their primary tasks was to publish journals of abstracts for the 
scientists and technologists in industry. Before 1920, international coverage 
in the applied sciences had been rather poor, but since then it has improved 
greatly. Nor was the movement confined to “scientific” industries. The 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux were established in 1929, and dis- 
semination of information is their main task: between them they publish 
journals of abstracts covering the entire range of agricultural science and 
technology.2 When libraries and information services were set up by private 
firms, they frequently published bulletins or surveys of literature, some of 
which have become widely known and have achieved international circula- 
tion. Two examples are the Light Metals Bulletin of the British Aluminium 
Company, dealing mainly with the production and use of aluminium and 
magnesium, and the Wallerstein Laboratories Communications, covering the 
art and science of brewing. 

In Science and Technology therefore, the use of abstracts is well estab- 
lished. The system is vast, cumbersome and expensive, and involves much 
duplication at present. But although there is no doubt room for a great deal 
of improvement, the very complexity bears witness to the absolute necessity 
for coverage in every field. The requisite improvements may come, and 
indeed some are already being effected, through the recommendations of the 
Scientific Information Conference organised by the Royal Society. The 
great importance of abstracting services to the scientist is emphasised by the 
prominent place they occupied on the agenda. Three working parties were 
assigned the task of studying the scope and quality of present abstracts, 
techniques of abstracting and the measures that could be usefully imple- 
mented to further co-operation between abstracting organisations. No less 
than ten papers on this branch of documentation were presented, and the 
conclusions reached and the proposals put forward were far too numerous 
to detail here. 

The Humanities have been slower in coming to this position.4 Social 
Science Abstracts began publication in 1929, but ceased after four years. 
However, it now appears certain that investigation will continue into the 
desirability for a service in various fields, and Unesco has taken the initiative, 
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producing, for example, its Fundamental Education Abstracts in 1949. 

The trend towards the improvement of documentation in the Social 
Sciences and Humanities has brought with it Library Science Abstracts. 
After these had circulated for a time in typescript, the Library Association 
was persuaded to launch them in print, and publication began as a quarterly 
in 1950. The first issue was a thin pamphlet of 36 pages containing only 85 
abstracts, but growth was rapid and by the end of the first year 611 abstracts 
had appeared. This total has already been passed by the 734 abstracts in 
the first three issues of 1951. Thus one complete volume and three quarters 
of the second have so far appeared, and there is now an adequate basis for a 
considered judgment. Comparisons will doubtless be made with The Year's 
Work in Librarianship and with Library Literature, but neither of these 
pretends to be an abstracting service. The first is useful as a survey that 
can be read through, but does not attempt to draw attention to new papers 
as they appear. Indeed, the volume for 1948 has only just been published. 
The second is an index only, and therefore does not fulfil the important 
function of showing the contents of an article; titles are frequently mis- 
leading and generally inadequate. In any case, a review by Leon Carnovsky> 
showed that actual duplication is less than might be expected. In our view, 
bearing in mind the functions that such a journal should perform, Library 
Science Abstracts already reaches a high standard, and is quite indispensable 
to anyone who takes the profession of librarianship seriously. We hope to 
show that this applies to students preparing for the examinations, to “ estab- 
lished” librarians in executive posts, and to research workers preparing 
books or articles or studying some new development of theory or technique. 


II 


Whatever value librarians may place on abstracts in dealing with 
enquiries from members of other professions, it is clear from the lack of 
response shown to Library Science Abstracts that they do not yet realise 
the benefits they can reap from abstracts relating to their own work. The 
London Union List of Periodicals, which records the holdings of the Muni- 
cipal and County Libraries of Greater London, mentions only six public 
libraries subscribing, and the number of subscribers in the whole of this 
country totals considerably less than 400. Since public librarians are mainly 
concerned with distributing thought embodied in books, they tend to overlook 
the vast amount of helpful information in other types of publication, which 
is, perhaps, why they attribute little significance to a journal providing 
reviews only of articles in periodicals, patents, conference papers and other 
similar documents. It does seem strange, nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that they read journals published by their own associations and organisations, 
that librarians should give little heed to the literature of their professional 
colleagues in other countries, The list of periodicals covered by L.S.A. 
contains about 70 journals specifically devoted to librarianship and it is 
doubtful whether many librarians are aware of a quarter of them. If it be 
objected that some are in foreign languages and that translations are often 
difficult to obtain, it should be remembered that the substance is expressed 
in English in the abstracts. 
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A wealth of information on various aspects of librarianship also appears 
in journals dealing with totally unrelated subjects. Who would dream for 
instance of looking for an account of U.D.C. in The Bee World, or of finding 
items of interest to the librarian in the Engineering Journal, Illuminating 
Engineering, Electronics or the Farm Economist? Yet these are recorded 
in L.S.A., which contains references to at least 60 publications not chiefly 
concerned with librarianship, and these would not otherwise be brought to 
the notice of librarians. Again, most abstract journals cater largely for 
advanced students and research workers, and librarians may feel that they 
belong to neither of these groups, which may to some extent account for 
their attitude. But it can be shown that L.S.A. is helpful to candidates for 
the Final Examination and to “established” librarians, whether they are 
developing better methods or carrying out research work with a view to 
delivering a lecture or writing a book or paper. 

Let us take each of these categories in turn: — 

(a) The Finals Student. 

We have made a fairly detailed examination of the papers contained in 
the 1952 Students’ Handbook, taking Parts 1 and 2 for June, and Part 4 for 
December. (The Student of Part 3 undoubtedly gains some help, but these 
are specialised papers and largely outside the scope of L.S.A.). In these three 
Parts, nearly every paper could have been passed with the aid of L.S.A. 
Some questions, in fact, corresponded closely enough to articles abstracted 
to suggest that the examiners at least make good use of it. 

JUNE, 1951. (Vol 1 only). 
Part 1. Paper (i) Q 1, 2, 6-10. 
Paper (ii) Q 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
Part 2. (i) All questions. 
(ii) (a) All questions. 
(0) 6 O'Tt,. 2. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
(c) Q 1-7, 9, 10. 
DECEMBER. (Vol. 1+ Vol. II, Nos. 1-3). 
Part 4. ¢) @ © 1t.3..4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
(ii) Q 2, 4-9. 
(d) @ Q 1-4, 6-10. 
(ii) Q 2-6. 

We do not wish to suggest that the student should therefore ignore 
textbooks ; we wish to use the best possible means of emphasising the value 
of L.S.A. to the student, and we think that these figures are convincing. 


(b} The “ Established’ Librarian. 

The special librarian is well aware of the value of abstracts to the 
laboratory worker. He is frequently called upon to search the abstract 
journals in order to acquaint the scientist who is about to undertake a new 
line of research with any work previously carried out on the same subject. 
By this means, the scientist is spared wasting his efforts and is often directed 
to new techniques or recently discovered data that will greatly speed his 
experiments. 

Similarly, a short time devoted to the perusal of L.S.A. before a 
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librarian institutes a new method or plans the alteration or expansion of a 
department may well be rewarded by the discovery of articles describing 
similar changes in other libraries. In this way, the benefits of other people’s 
experience are obtained, pitfalls are avoided and familiarity is gained with 
new and helpful developments. Furthermore, comparisons may be made 
of the systems in use by various organisations throughout the world. For 
this a we took four developments, all of current interest, with the following 
result :— 


Travelling Libraries .. 10 references. 
Lighting and furniture .. 17 references, with help in 10 others. 
Publicity displays .. 7 references. 


Music and gramophone records 13 references, with help in 9 others. 
(c) The Research Worker. 

By “research worker” we mean the librarian who wishes to become 
expert in a branch of the profession and perhaps to make a contribution of 
value to its literature. So much writing of little worth has been poured into 
the journals that some librarians undoubtedly feel that publication offers no 
attraction—that deeds are preferable to words. But this avoids the issue by 
doing nothing to raise the standard. A profession advances most swiftly 
when its “research workers” take every opportunity to communicate their 
work to their colleagues. The 1949 Priestley Medal Address to the American 
Chemical Society was actually entitled “ Publication—Lifeblood of Science.” 

In this section, therefore, we considered three topics that are relatively 
new and have so far inspired only a few major works. In each, there is 
scope for research with the object of producing such a work, which must 
necessarily take into account previously published articles. 


Visual Aids as ae .. 17 references. 
Document photography .. 11 references. 
The development of National Bibliographies .. 26 references. 


These subjects were chosen at random, for their topicality and as being 
useful fields for research. The results were even better than we had antici- 
pated, and undoubtedly prove our point. 

At the same time, we found during these searches that some features 
could be criticized. The abstracts themselves are on the whole good, and 
provide a full and accurate account of their originals. Some of those from 
the less popular foreign languages could contain more detail, as it is unlikely 
that the originals can be consulted ; in some, the use of inverted commas 
introduced implied criticism, which should be absent from abstracts unless 
specifically stated to be critical. The mode of citing references can lead to 
confusion between issue number and page number, and high Roman numerals 
generally require translation ; the adoption of BS. 1629 for citation would 
bring L.S.A. into line with many other journals. Chapters in books on other 
subjects are excluded, which partly defeats the object of the service, since it 
means the omission of such useful items as Chapter 17, “Internal informa- 
tional aids to research,” and Chapter 21, “Publication and dissemination of 
research results,” of Scientific research, edited by G. P. Bush and L. H. 
Hattery, and Chapter 5, “ Library research,” and Chapter 10, “ Records and 
publications,” of The Practice of research in the chemical industries by R. H. 
Griffith. Finally, the index to Volume 1 has some rather surprising faults. 
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We found it unhelpful in listing 44 entries under “Catalogues,” without 
qualification, and 36 under “Bibliographical services,’ and in several other 
places. Item 106 is indexed under Trade Catalogues, but not Item 327 which 
also mentions them ; indeed, we could find no entry at all for 327, “Sources 
of information relating to instruments,” while 424, “Fine Arts Libraries and 
Collections in Britain ” only seems to appear, with 34 others, under “Special 
Collections.” 

But any index can be criticized without much difficulty, and the arrange- 
ment of the abstracts makes it easy to consult the actual text. The ominous 
feature of these faults is that they derive from lack of support, and still 
further restriction is possible. The editors have made a most notable contri- 
bution to our profession, and their work is endangered by apathy and 
indifference. Students, it seems, would rather pay two guineas to risk failing 
one part of Finals than subscribe for thirty shillings to a service which would 
greatly assist them in all parts. ‘“‘ Established” librarians perhaps think it 
beneath their dignity to pick the brains of others. “ Research workers,” as 
shown by the majority of published books and articles, continue to ignore 
the literature, and few references appear in library journals—see the comment 
of J.F.W.B., in the Librarian for November, 1951. If only half the libraries 
in the country subscribed, the future of L.S.A. would be greatly improved, 
and the profession itself would benefit. 

Something should be done. This publication marks a real advance ; 
it means that the profession has at last accepted its responsibility for collecting 
and disseminating new information, and ensuring that ideas are communi- 
cated. There is pressing need for research in many fields: the usefulness 
(or otherwise) of mechanical aids; classification, the failure of D.C. and 
U.D.C. ; methods of assistance to readers; and so on. L.S.A. provides a 
body of information on which new work can be based, and brings for the 
first time to librarians the advantages that scientists have possessed, in 
varying measure, for the last century. 

REFERENCES. 


1, Unesco. International Conference on Science Abstracting. Unesco Publication No 623. 

Paris, 1951, p. 46- 

A complete account is given in the pamphlet Commonwealth Agrieultural Bureaux published 

by the Executive Council, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 

3. The Royal Society Scientific Information Conference. Report and Papers Submitted. Royal 
Society, 1948. This report is indispensable for anyone studying the use of abstracts. 

4. See for example, ‘‘Documentation in the Social Sciences,’ by G. Woledge. Journal of 
Documentation. Vol. 4, No. 2, 1948. p. 84. 

5, Library Quarterly. Vol. 21, No. 3, July, 1951, p. 227 and Vol. 21, No. 4. October, 1951, 
p. 310. 





ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
OFFICIAL NOTICE 


By decision of the Council, members who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions to the Library Association and opted for membership of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians by 30th June in any year, will not be eligible to vote 
in the Annual Election in that year, and will cease to be entitled to receive 
the Library Assistant. 


W. TYNEMOUTH, 
Honorary Secretary. 
(This notice is referred to in Council Notes). 
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Against the Rules 
GEORGE MANN, Borough Librarian, Todmorden. 


OME short while ago I wished to send some cartons of books for 
re-binding to a firm in the North of England. I telephoned the local 
Railway Station and told someone announcing himself as Enquiries that | 

had the cartons, four in number, packed, labelled and ready to be moved. 
Furthermore, I endeavoured to impress upon Enquiries the salient facts of 
the matter: (a) that the matter was urgent, and (b) that consequently the 
cartons were to be carried to their destination by Passenger Train. I was 
assured by Enquiries that British Railways were entirely at my service, and 
was given the impression that the instant I laid down my telephone the order 
would go out that another express be put upon the lines to carry my bindings 
on their way. In an aura of mutual esteem and commendation the conver- 
sation was closed. 

Some three days later a waggon pulled up outside the Central Library, 
and its driver climbed down from the cab. He had, he informed the world 
at large, “cum for t’books.” The cartons were duly brought out for his 
inspection and approval, and, under his gratified eye, were loaded upon his 
vehicle. The janitor then discovered that the consignment book was not 
to be found, and in order to prevent delay offered to go around to the station 
—some two-hundred yards away—to complete the consignment sheets. This 
was not in order, and amidst general disapproval the cartons were unloaded 
whilst the matter was debated. 

Finally agreeing that this breach of the Rules of the Company might 
be made without the Inland Transportation system of these islands falling 
apart at the seams, the cartons were once more loaded on to the waggon, 
and the janitor prepared to set out for the station. Jocularly he told the 
carman that he’d see him at the passenger office. 

“ Passenger Office! ” 

The carman blenched. 

** Passenger Office? Eeeh, ahm goods! Ah can’t carry passenger stuff!” 

This time the cartons, understanding what was required of them, jumped 
of their own volition back on to the pavement. 

“ T’isn’t allowed d’ye see,” said the carman, “it’s against the Rules.” 

All present bowed their heads when the sacred name was mentioned, 
and a passer-by was seen to cross himself. 

“It’s the Rules,” repeated the carman, feeling his position as a modern 
Moses very keenly. It was agreed by all that “it was the Rules.” 

Luckily for all, the sound, good sense of the Briton came to the fore 
after another twenty minutes or so, and it was agreed that both janitor and 
cartons should be transported to the passenger office . . . “ as long as no-one 
says nowt.” 

Carman, you remain anonymous! 

This story, which is almost completely factual, illustrates the modern 
tendency to run affairs by the Rule Book, and when, as often happens, there 
is no set of Rules which apply to a particular set of circumstances, why then, 
bless you, nothing is done at all. This trend of our times, this attempt to 
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enclose all human activity within a compass determined by a group of persons 
far removed from the events that they seek to control, is nearly always bad. 

Of course there must be laws, and what are they but Rules grown large, 
but I feel that a distinction can be made between regulations designed to 
protect the community from the ravages of the criminal and selfish, and those 
restrictive practices enforced and endorsed by timorous bodies jealous of 
their authority. 

In my opinion, anything which takes away from the individual the right 
to attempt to control the forces for which he is held responsible is a step 
backward along the road—the long road—to efficiency. 

Each of us could, no doubt, relate stories similar te my “ Tale of Four 
Cartons.” Such stories abound because more and more, in these times, 
initiative is being taken out of the hands of the individual. To come nearer 
home, we find, looking about us, that there are many Library Systems where 
independent thought is discouraged, and where the staff are expected to 
behave aS so many automatons, merely carrying out the directives of the 
“Boss,” who in his turn is carrying out the directives of that other body, 
the Library Committee. Cannot it be taken as fact that no business can 
be run efficiently when the man-on-the-spot is subjected to unthinking 
control? Can Council business be done with the minimum of fuss, and the 
greatest possible speed, when there exists a formula of control which often 
requires the reference to Committee of matters of little importance? 

The answer, of course, is that no business can, or ever could, be run 
under the conditions now operative in Local Government unless that business 
was in a position to lose money. The age-old comment that “if t’council 
were a private business they’d be bankrupt within a year,’ has been repeated 
too often not to contain some truth. And again, in what other business can 
we see clerks, railwaymen, miners, insurance agents and the rest, busily 
engaged in directing the laying of roads, the running of transport systems, 
and the administration of libraries? That the Committee is legally entitled 
to direct even the hour-to-hour administration of a department there is no 
doubt. That the untrained layman can interfere to his heart’s content with 
the plans and projects of the trained specialist—provided that the untrained 
layman is dubbed by the designation “councillor ”’—there is no doubt either. 
To suppose that such interference is productive of economy—let alone 
efficiency—is to be a firm believer in miracles. Whether or no the Committee- 
man does interfere with the day-to-day administration of a Department is 
another matter—some do, and some don’t. What matters is that they have 
the power to do so, and that, in the sacred name of “democracy ” they are 
at liberty to gum up the works whenever they choose. It is true that the 
roads are still mended, the sewers are still laid, and the bus service still runs 
to schedule—but isn’t that rather a tribute to the qualities of those heads of 
departments who connive and scheme to get the job done? I have the feeling, 
too, that estimates would not be so high in some departments were it not for 
the uncomfortable feeling that “ they’re certain to knock a couple of hundred 
off—so we'll ask for five hundred more than we want.” 

Whatever the reader’s beliefs, can he honestly say that he thinks that the 
untrained layman knows more about any job, be it book-selection or bridge 
building, than does the specialist? And that being so, doesn’t it seem 
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reasonable that the specialist will work the better if he is given a free hand 
to go ahead and do his job? 

I commend to your attention two articles. The first, one that appeared 
in L.G.S., the journal of NALGO, the other a reply to the first, appearing in 
the Municipal Journal. The first article appeared in January of this year, 
and is headed “More power for the professional”; the second appeared 
in the issue of the Municipal Journal dated 18th January, under the heading 
“Councillors have a right to settle policy through committees,” a sentiment 
which has never been disputed. 

One more word, and I am done. In the article which appeared in 
NALGO’S Journal there was no attempt to describe in detail any carefully 
worked-out scheme to replace the present method by which Corporations 
conduct their business. Such schemes should be worked out after the 
principle propounded in the article is accepted. There is no reason to doubt 
that after having run the present restrictive system for so long it would not 
be difficult to product a workable method of Local Government along the 
lines suggested. 

I have the feeling that until something is done, initiative in Local 
Government will continue to be something that the Chief Officer is selected 
to use, and then paid a salary to forget. 


Letters from Members 


STUDY METHODS. 
A. J. ROBINSON, Assistant, Bethnal Green P.L., writes: 


May a student who has taken the Registration course both at full-time 
nee School and by correspondence, make some comparison between 
them? 

In my opinion the correspondence course is superior as a method of 
tuition. The relationship between tutor and student is closer than between 
a lecturer and a member of his class, and he is better able to judge individual 
progress. It is conventional to regard the correspondence method as essen- 
tially a means of cramming, but I found that my tutors did their best to 
stimulate and encourage original thought. Courses taken by a practising 
librarian combine tuition with experience in a way that the schools cannot 
do. Most important, individual reading is essential. Too often the lecture 
is a mere dictation lesson and the student is encouraged to repeat in the 
exams. what he has learnt by rote in the lecture. 

One disadvantage is that discussion with his fellow students is impossible, 
but tutors could help by referring to other students’ answers in their com- 
ments and corrections. Another, not by any means inherent in corres- 
pondence courses themselves, is that a full-time librarian has little leisure in 
which to study. One would have expected the Library Association to 
encourage correspondence students to take the Registration exams. over 
several years. Their present grudging attitude is the more unreasonable, and 
it is up to the A.A.L. to help them change their minds 
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L.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


E. R. LUKE, D.P.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A., County Librarian, Denbighshire 
Co.L., writes: 


Members of the Association, and young entrants to the profession in 
particular, will view with alarm the proposal of the Council to increase the 
subscriptions as from January Ist, 1953. 

Whilst agreeing that costs of administration, etc., have increased, it is 
not so evident that economy is being practised by the Council with a view 
to keeping costs down to a reasonable level. For instance, the Council does 
not consider bulk distribution of the Record practicable, although the A.A.L.., 
NALGO and other bodies have done so for years. I estimate a saving of 
about £500 would result from this one economy alone, and there must be 
many others which in the aggregate would involve four figures. 

However, it is evident that we have to accept the fact that an increased 
income to the Association’s funds is necessary, and the only source for such 
an increase is the pockets of individual members. The Council’s proposed 
scale, however, is not only unrealistic, but is likely to result in a decreased 
revenue Owing to many members being unable to afford to continue their 
membership. 

I propose to submit the following amendments to the Council’s pro- 
posals, which I consider are more equitable, and which are based on “ ability 
to pay,” and which will produce an increased revenue. Moreover, they will, 
if adopted, be more likely to induce non-members to join the Association. 

My Amendment is as follows :— £ 
Members 5 ‘ . (not exceeding) 4 
Fellows, Associates and members receiving a salary in excess of 

£760 p.a. 4 
Fellows, Associates and members “receiving a salary “between 

£545 and £759 p.a. me 
Fellows, Associates and members “receiving a salary "between 

£425 and £544 p.a. 

Members receiving a salary between £270 and £424 'P. a. 

Members receiving less than £270 p.a. 

Retired members ae , a st 
Corresponding Personal or Institutional Members : a 1 
Institutions with annual income not exceeding £5,000 p.a. 
Institutions with annual income less than £5,000 p.a._.. sh eee 


_ 
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On a very rough calculation (I am not in possession of the distribution 
of members in salary groups), I estimate that this scale of subscriptions will 
produce approximately £25,000 p.a., which should be more than sufficient to 
meet the administrative expenses of our Association, provided that strict 
economy is observed by those ruling the affairs of the Library Association. 


[A statement about the proposed increases in subscription rates appeared 
in the Library Association Record, January, 1952, p. 17-18. The attitude of 
the A.A.L. Council was explained in our last issue. Ed.] 
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Books for Students 


FiLoop, R. A. Public libraries in the Colonies. Library Association Pamphlet 
No. 5. 7951. (L.A., 5s. (3s. 6d. to members). 


ECRL: A regional experiment. 1951. (Trinidad, Eastern Caribbean 
Regional Library). 


The pamphlet by Mr. Flood, a member of the staff of the Books Depart- 
ment of the British Council, is the fifth in what promises to be a most 
useful series of professional publications. From the student’s point of view 
this up-to-date survey of public library development in the British Colonies 
will be of much value. It is true that the Colonies do not appear side by side 
with the Dominions and the U.S.A. in the Final, Part 2, syllabus, and he 
will not, therefore, be called upon to display a detailed knowledge of the 
Colonial library services. For that he is probably thankful. Yet it is rather 
a pity, for one can well imagine that whatever else he might forget he would 
always remember that one of the very few public libraries in Malaya is to 
be found in the third class waiting room of a railway station rejoicing in the 
name of Klang! 

The intelligent student will read this excellent pamphlet, however, 
because it will give him a fascinating picture of a struggle for a free public 
library service that is still going on and, indeed, in Africa and the Far East, 
has scarcely begun. Although the circumstances differ greatly he will come 
across many things that he has met before in Minto, Munford and Wellard. 

In the Colonies to-day, as throughout our own hundred years, “Libraries 
are being established . . . not because of overwhelming popular demand but 
through the efforts of the enlightened few who realise their importance to 
the community.” That is Mr. Flood’s verdict, based on his personal know- 
ledge of some of the Colonial libraries and the information he has received 
from others. It must also be the verdict of anyone, not unduly swayed by 
sentimentality, on our own story in these islands. 

The longest and most interesting chapter in Mr. Flood’s pamphlet deals 
with the Caribbean, that vast area comprising the mainland colonies of 
British Guiana and British Honduras, the British West Indies, the Bahamas 
and Bermuda. There has been tremendous development since the publication 
of Dr. Savage’s report to the Carnegie Corporation in 1934. There were 
then three free public libraries in the whole region. To-day there are two 
regional schemes, the Jamaica Library Service and the Eastern Caribbean 
Regional Library operating throughout the Caribbean except in the Bahamas, 
Bermuda and British Honduras. It has been a remarkable achievement on 
the part of the British Council and a handful of British librarians. 

The Jamaica Library Service is now financed and controlled by the 
Government of Jamaica. It is reasonably secure and one can look forward 
to further rapid progress. In the case of the much more important Eastern 
Caribbean Regional Library, however, the position is much less hopeful and 
may soon become critical. 

ECRL, the story of this remarkable experiment in regional library 
co-ordination since its inception in 1941, ends with a warning from the 
Director that should the present plan to end British Council support and 
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hand over regional libraries to the local authorities go into effect in 1953, 
as now planned, almost all that has been accomplished in these ten years 
may soon be destroyed. Lack of co-ordination directed from the centre 
and the disappearance of minimum professional standards would have 
devastating effects. There is a lesson in this for all of us. It is to be hoped 
that Sir Ronald Adam’s appeal to the Library Association in his foreword 
to Mr. Flood’s pamphlet to “impress on the Colonial Office and Colonial 
Governments the immediate importance of free public libraries” will not 
fall on deaf ears. At the same time let us hope that the Library Association 
will not fail to impress on ministries and governments much nearer home the 
immediate necessity of new legislation and new measures of financial assis- 
tance for the benefit of the free public libraries of the United Kingdom. 


j.CH. 


Horrocks, SIDNEY. The state as publisher. Library Association pamphlet 
No. 10. 1952. (L.A., 5s. (3s. 6d. to members)). 


It is not, in general, fair for a reviewer to criticise an author for writing 
the book of his choice rather than the book the reviewer would like to have 
seen written ; but Mr. Horrocks’s pamphlet has the sub-title “A librarian’s 
guide to the publications of His Majesty’s Stationery Office,” and this it 
most certainly is not. It is, in fact, almost completely devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the various series of Parliamentary publications, the manner in which 
they are published, and procedures for handling them in libraries. Much of 


this information is easily available elsewhere, the treatment tends to be 
anecdotal, and is often inaccurate or misleading. For instance, the Public 
General Acts are now collected into annual, not sessional volumes ; not all 
Statutory Instruments are printed ; there is no mention of the Index to local 
and personal acts . . . 1801—1947, nor of the sessional indexes to House of 
Lords papers published down to 1920, nor of the fact that Lords and 
Commons debates were printed in the same volumes before 1909 and in 
separate volumes since that year, nor of the weekly, volume and sessional 
indexes to Hansard. 

The great defect of this pamphlet is its emphasis on the largely irrelevant 
question of manner of publication to the exclusion of any consideration of 
the subject matter of Government publications, and of their value and uses 
in libraries. The former is something that must be understood, but only 
as a key to facilitating their exploitation. Mr. Horrocks devotes 2 pages, 
for example, to a detailed description of the Votes and proceedings of the 
Commons and the Minutes of proceedings of the Lords, without once sug- 
gesting why any library should want to acquire, still less to preserve, this 
material. The result of this treatment is an almost complete neglect of non- 
Parliamentary publications. The reference to the London Gazette explains 
why it was started in 1665, but makes no mention of the information to be 
found in it in 1952. The pamphlet ends with an “Interim code for the 
cataloguing of Government publications ’’ which contains some interesting 
suggestions. 


P.M. DE P. 
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MANN, GEORGE. Print,: a manual for librarians and students describing in 
detail the history, methods and applications of printing and _ paper- 
making. 1952. (Grafton, 18s.). 






For various reasons there exists a need for a brief textbook setting out 
what librarians need to know about print, illustration and paper. Esdale, 
excellent on historical and academic aspects, discusses few technicalities, and 
those sketchily ; Whetton ignores the history, and is so technical as to be at 
times incomprehensible. Aldis and Philip James give the right degree of 
detail for students, but only for printing and type and autographic illus- 
tration respectively. 


Unfortunately, neither Mr. Mann nor anyone else could achieve the 
stated objects of this book in a bare hundred pages of text. Illustration 
and type should perhaps not have been attempted in a book that, for 
commercial reasons, could not carry plates, diagrams, nor sufficient type 
facsimiles, especially since Curwen, Biggs (two works), James and Jennett 
have shown us how these subjects can be treated with adequate monochrome 
and colour illustration. Yet Mr. Mann’s technical chapters are the best in his 
book, and we have nowhere seen such clear, brief descriptions of photo- 
gravure, photo-litho-offset, or the sulphate process (to give only these 
examples) as he gives. 


Unevenness is a fatal drawback in a book that appears to be accurate 
and generally sound in its judgments, and more fresh material might have 
been included. The otherwise well-balanced opening chapter on the history 
of printing concludes like so many others with the Kelmscott and Doves 
presses. Are publishers too chary of mentioning the good work of their 
colleagues to include some account of the typographical revolution in almost 
every publishing house during the last thirty years? Even so, something 
might have been said of the influence of the National Book League’s compe- 
titions, and the section on printing machines should have been fuller. To 
give a page and a half on layout and design (chapter 3), compared with 
twenty-four pages on the history of printing (chapter 1), is surely to mislead 
those for whom the book is intended. Appendix I (much needed) on 
documentary reproduction, disappoints because the author coyly and con- 
fusingly refuses to mention trade names such as Banda, Copycat, etc.—a fault 
not repeated in Appendix II, which contains valuable up-to-date material on 
photo-composing, not previously given in book form in this country. This, 
however, should have been embodied in the appropriate part of the text. As 
an appendix by an outside contributor it loses force. 


This book is interesting, well-produced and clearly written, but its publi- 
cation at such short length, and at such a price, with inadequate pictorial 
material and with such serious disproportion is to be regretted. 


P.H. 














